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KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENN’A., 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Graduate of Harvard University). 
Principal and Proprietor. 


AUGUSTUS 0. NORRIS, (Educated at Lewisburg University; late Princi of 
aoe riends’ High School,) Associate, and Lecturer on Astronomy and Natural 


ELWOOD aio M. Diy Pee renee Women’s Medical College, Phila.,) foe 





giene, illustrated by Manikin, ons, 
io Hl AOKS Tako on "a Peomoal Geography. 
G, M ae of Philadelphia, Lecturer on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, &e. 
wie shown E, (late Superintendent and Principal of Kennett Square Public 
of Elocution, Reading, Grammar, &c. 
JOSEPH T. E ELLIORT, ( (graduate of Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College), Special 
kkeeping and Penmanship. 


The Academy is largely patronized by Friends. Send for Circular, which gives full particulars, with 
letters of patrons, notices of the Press, &c., 


Boarding and Washing only $3.75 per week in the School, in charge of the Teachers ; or $4.00 in priv- . 
ate families. Boarding, Washing, Tuition, §c., §c., at lower rates for the advantages, than any other 
School within a hundred miles of Philadelphia. The boarding is excellent, the is 

and the Lectures (at least twice a week) illustrate the school studies most completely. The School 
apparatus used for illustration is worth $2000. The building has airy dormitories, Bath-rooms, with 
hot and cold water, ani there is a Gymnasium to which $200 worth of new fixtares bave been added 
during the summer. The School is on the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, and has communication 
with all points by Railroad. 


OPINIONS OF PATRONS. 


Wasurnertos, D. C., July 4, 1870. 
I have had two sons at the Academy of which 7. C. Shortlidge is Principal, in Kennett uare, Pa., 
during the past year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have ae as well as with the general 


management of the school. It is pleasantly | ina healthy region, and in the midst of a moral 
commanity, where there is comparatively little danger of the — — bad habits or associations. 
I deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back to it this J. J. COOMBS. 


LARKsBORO, N. J., 6th mo. 27, 1870. 
S. C. SHortiipcs :—Zstcemed Friend: I feel to embrace the opportunity of G.’s ‘writing to say that as 
am pleased with the liberal support bestowed on thy Institution for the education of youth, belie 
efforts made for the right advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit the gratitude > 
numerous ns thereof, and can say my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has been 


traly satisfactory. With desires for Pe Tree ey friend, 
AMOS. J. PEASLEY. 


 “Ptalee guest plessare in recommending to parents the Aasdomy of Mr. Swithin C, Shortlldigs, ot 
ene ee I have had ao apa Bee Mlect so2F Mogpd em Be Bnet perro heer 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the og ner teeth etry terete SD am a 
ee ee ee ee ee the latter. 
- Cupakonorr, Kexwerr Sqvans, July 22, 1870. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From William Chandler, Kennett Square. 
As an instructor he stood high before entering college, and possessed in an emivent degree the 
qualifications to preserve proper order and government in the schools of which he had charge ; and it is 
fair to presume that these traits of character have been improved and strengthened by several years” 
stndy and exercisé in one of the most popular colleges of New England. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Among the many excellent institutions for teaching in and near Philadelphia, it seems invidious to 
distinguish any one. To those, however, who are desirous of placing their sons in a healthy and beauti- 
fal locality, and in a school the merits of which are well known to us, we can commend the Kennett 
Square Academy in Chester County, Pa., under charge of Swithin C. Shortlidge. At this school young 
men can obtain a thoroughly practical and scientific education, and be most kindly cared for. It is an 
institution liked by pupils as well as parents. 


Kenxse:rt Squark, 12th mo. 30th, 

Swithin C. Shortlidge was engaged in the higher seminaries or boarding schools of this place and 

vicinity, and as a successful teacher and disciplinarian won a reputation. Having completed bis collegi- 

ate studies and intending to devote his time and talents to the responsible duties of an educator of 

youth, he will, I have no doubt, be fully capable of discharging his part with credit to the profession and 
satisfaction to his employers. SAMUEL MARTIN. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Kennerr Squars.—Among the schools advertised in our columns, we can from personal knowledge 
commend as excellent the Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, in Chester County, the Principal of 
which, Swithin C. Shortlidge, a graduate of Harvard University, is a successful and thorough teacher, 
who perfectly understands the art of making school life agreeable and profitable to his pupils. The 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary are situated in a perfectly healthy region of country. 







From the Philadelphia School Day Visitor. 

Kennett Square has secured one of the most promising Academies of the country. We take pleasure 
in commending it to those desirous ef finding such an institution. The Principal—Frofessor Swithin C. 
Shortlidge, an A.M. of Harvard—is eminently adapted to his position, and promises to give his Kennett 
Schools a high rank. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Kennett Square Acapgemy.—Attention is particularly invited to this new and excellent Institution, 
under the conduct of Swithin C. Shortlidge, located in one of the most attractive and healthy regions of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Shortlidge possesses the best executive abilities for an educational Principal. He 
came within six votes (in 1866, while a member of the senior class at Harvard University) of being 
chosen Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester County. 


From Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ex-editor North American Review, and Professor in Harvard University. 


I have known 8. C. Shortlidge at school and college for several years, and hold him in very high 
regard and esteem. I would especially recommend him as admirably qualified by education, experience 
manners and disposition for the office of a teacher, and as fitted for a place of large trust and responsibil- 
ity in that profession. 


Marsxatton, Pa., 3d mo. 25th, 1870. 
S, C. Suortimer, A.M.: Respected Friend :—My son having just finished the winter term of twenty- 
four weeks at thy school, I take this occasion to «xpress my great satisfaction at his progress. I shal) 
feel free to recommend thy Academy to those who have sons or wards under their charge as an educa- 
tional institution equal, if not superior, in my opinion, to any of the same character in the County or 
State. J. HUGHES. 


From Thomas Hill, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
I confidently anticipate for him success and usefulness in whatever work he undertakes. 


Lixwoop, Pa., June 19th, 1870, 
Mr. SHorg.ivcg, . . , Just here allow me to express the thanks of my father 
and mother for the excellent care and attention the boys have received at your Academy. Hoping they 
will be as well pleased at the end of next term as they are with this, 


I remain respectfully, C. FARSON, 


From the Philadelphia Age. 

Keswert Square Acapgemy.—In the list of Colleges, Academies and Schools advertised in the columns 
of The Age, we find the announcement of the opening of the fall session of this Institute, for young men 
and beys, onjthe 8d:proximo. It enjoys the advantages of a beautiful and healthy location, and is under 
the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, who graduated at Harvard University, and is aided by a large 


and efficient corps of assistants. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEET HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFE.” 
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The following notice of John Woolman’s 
Journal, taken from the Independent, shows 
an appreciation of certain testimonies once 
considered peculiar to Friends, This is cause 
for encouragement, and may strengthen the 
faith of some of our own members. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Among the hooks which we had hoped to 
read in that good time coming when all de- 
ferred projects and purposes are to be ac- 
complished, and in which, strange to say, we 
have still a little faith, this Journal of John 
Woolman has long been set down as one of 
the foremost. From browsings in the pages 
of Charles Lamb or of Crabb Robinson, we 
had derived an idea that it was a peculiar 
and attractive work ; and, in that happy here- 
after when it should be possible for us to 
seek it, we hoped to obtain a quaint old copy 
from the shelves of the public libraries, or to 
come upon it accidentally among the piles of 
small, weather-beaten volumes, in unletteged 
leather bindings and faded type, that grace 
the bureau-tops of respected Quaker aunts. 


We owe to John G. Whittier a debt of 
gratitude that what we had expected thus to 
seek and to read he has laid before us in at- 
tractive modern guise, and has enriched 
with an introduction and explanatory notes, 
Our knowledge of John Woolman is no long- 
er limited to the fact that he was an unlet- 


tered American Quaker, who wrote long ago 
a diary full of serene, religious thoughts. We 
feel familiar with every page he has left us, 
and understand why it is that the world has 
not forgotten him or his work. 

No external events have made his story at- 
tractive ; it is the most subjective of autobio- 
graphies. The incidents, as he gives them, 
are very few, and always subordinate to the 
main flow of his thought ; and yet what he 
discloses incidentally, in its unambitious fi- 
delity to truth, has the charm which any 
faithful portraiture of real life, however hum- 
ble, always wears. 

Born, as he tells us, in 1720, in a small 
New Jersey town, where he followed the trade 
of a tailor, he spent much of his time through- 
out life in attending the religious meetings of 
his brethren in near and distant settlements, 
visiting Boston once or twice in his northern 
travels. He finally crossed the ocean on a 
similar mission to England; and there, as we 
learn from the supplement of a Friend, he 
died, in York, soon after his arrival, in the 
year 1772, The Journal, which he ate at 
irregular intervals,.throws but little light 
upon that period of colonial history directly 
preceding the Revolution; though we find 
mention of the Indian wars that harassed his 
countrymen, and read of a pilgrimage of love 
that he made to the tribes dwelling then with- 
in the borders of Pennsylvania. These people 
seem to have made the same complaints of 
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the injustice and broken faith of his govern- | thought, and which seemed to him so incon- 


ment (in the matter of repayment for lands) 
that the remnants of far Western tribes send 
as to-day in the strange, barbaric speech of 
their visiting chiefs, Little Raven and Buf- 
falo Good re-echo in our ears the hopeless 
laint of centuries. It would be well for us 
if their race had no tradition, as well as no 
literature, in which to preserve the record of 
such faithless dealing. The mode of Wool- 
man’s journeyings, no less than their nature 
and object, forcibly remind us how remote 
are the times in which he writes; for he 
travels on horseback through continuous 
forests to the distant settlements of his peo- 
ple where now a network of busy railways 
connects flourishing towns and cities. 

John Woolman wrought much good in his 
time, and his efforts and convictions were too 
sincere not to affect all who may hereafter 
read their record. Crabb Robinson has well 
called his Christianity “fascinating” ; but it 
was eminently practical and earnest. It was 
satisfied with no mere visions and sentimen- 
talities of goodness ; but sought to embody 
itself in the daily acts of daily life. Hspeci- 
ally did he feel called upon to bear testimony, 
in his modest but persistent way, against the 


three evils that he thought most beset the} d 


people of his day—against war, against slave- 
ry, and against extravagance in living. The 
condition of sailors, as be saw them in his 
passage across the Atlantic, and the proper 
training of the young occupied his latest 
thought ; but against the three former evils 
he protested from his youth. 

A horror of war he shared with the sect 
to which he belonged, and whose opinions 
of war, let us hope, are influencing the pub- 
lic. Already the civilized world is looking 
upon it with greater condemnation, and is 
more ready to submit great differences to the 
peaceful arbitrament of councils. 

Whittier claims for Woolman great honor 
as the first to deplore the evil of that ac- 
cursed system of slavery which all his re- 
ligious brethren at that time approved, and 
which was destined, as his prophetic eye fore- 
saw, to cost the nation a terrible struggle be- 
fore it could be removed. From the day of 
his first convictions upon this subject, when 
he was called upon by his employer to write 
a bill of sale for a negro woman, he lost no 
opportunity to awaken the conscience of his 
hearers and personal friends to the sin of 
holding and trafficking in slaves. Year by 
year the protest grew in depth and power, 
till at length the mighty force of public opin- 
ion and the mysterious logic of events wrought 
its overthrow. 

Unhappily, the other evil of the society 
around him, which cost him so much anxious 






















sistent with a Christian life, has waxed rather 
than waned in the century that has succeed- 
ed. Against foolish or, as he would say, 
wicked and unnecessafy expenditure in liy- 
ing, with all its sad results of oppressive, ill- 
paid labor and excessive care and engross- 
ment of the soul, his warning voice is needed 


more than ever. Nothing could be more 


foreign to modern practices than the course 


he took in regard to income and expendi- 
tures, curtailing both when he found them 
increasing beyond his positive needs and 
threatening to occupy his mind to the exclu- 
sion of higher interests. So little thought do 
we give to minor matters, the importance of 
which we undervalue, that we hear with half 
a smile of his conscientious scruples about the 
dyeing of clothes, about taking cabin passage 
in a fine ship, and about sending letters by 

st where men and horses were overworked. 

gladly do we appropriate to ourselves the 
product of another’s work, whether it be well 
or ill-paid, that his care to avoid any encour- 
agement of unnecessary and unrecompensed 
labor — like the workings of a morbid 
mind. Yet as we read we almost share his 
conviction of unrighteousness in what we had 
eemed the merest trifles. 

No one could sympathize better than 
Whittier with the thoughts that Woolman 
has expressed and the services that he has 
rendered. The two are allied in soul and in 
conduct, as well as in religious training and 
in a deep abhorrence of the same great evil 
which each in his own way and in his own 
time did so much to overthrow. In a noble 
simplicity of heart and of life, in devotion to 


faith in posses these two men are broth- 
ers. John Woolman has found at least one 
reader worthy to be his editor and discfple. 

In our author’s denunciations of the sins 


the vices of individuals, no hint of the arro- 
gant excellence of the Pharisee. His abne- 
gation of self, his humility of spirit, and his 
tender solicitude to spare the feelings of those 
whom he felt constrained to advise, impress 
us with the sincerity of his goodness. . 
The various topics that engrossed his 
thoughts he has treated in a singularly sweet 
and attractive style. We may have called 
hit illiterate; but let no one suppose his 
writing to be uncouth in construction or lack- 
ing in grace. He indulges here and there in 
quaint phraseology, and coins some unwar- 
ranted words; but the limpid flow and sub- 
tle tenderness of his style, its delicate sensi- 
tiveness to the finer shades of thought and 
feeling, is something unique and admirable. 
Learning and culture ‘did not give it; it is 





the leadings of conscience, and in an honest — 


of his time there is no caustic berating of 
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the reflex of discriminating truthfulnes is { 
purity of heart working itself out in puri yo 
speech. 

REAL happiness is Cheap enough, yet how 
dearly are we in the habit of paying for its 
counterfeit !— Ballou. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE, 


Intoxicating liquors and tobacco are the 
most potent agents of the crime, licentious- 
ness, and iniquity, that are now desolating 
our country and threatening to sap the very 
foundations of society. Their subtle poison 
extends even to the home circle and fireside 
of the most secluded and virtuous. My soul 
is made to rejoice at the awakening among 
Friends on this subject, and I trust 
their concern will result in an earnest 
inquiry as to the cause and prevention 
of these terrible evils. We are all wit- 
nesses of the desolating effects, and we know 
that the only way to avoid the effect is to 
remove the cause In that excellent article 
from the “ Liberal Christian,” published in| 


with that Spirit of Christ which will lead us 
into purity, peace, and the kingdom of God. 
Prohibitory laws have been upon our statute 
books for years; some of our greatest intel- 
lects have employed their wisdom and talents 
in discovering some sure preventive of these 
evils: but still they spread and grow, and 
will continue to increase, until man learns 
that coercion will neither save nor reform a 
single soul. We must recognize and live in 
obedience to the command given forth anew 
by Jesus Christ: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Let us therefore, individually and collective- 
ly, take more interest than we have hereto- 
fore done in our neighbor’s welfare—love him 
as ourselves. When he falls, instead of con- 
demning and denouncing him, let us go to 
him like the good Samaritan, pour oil into 
his wounds, wrap around him the mantle of 
charity, take him to our homes, or place him 
where he will be surrounded by good influ- 
ences, and prove by our example and good 
works that our Faith is of God. This is a 
Christian’s duty ; to this, my Friends, are we 


No. 24 of present volume of Friends’ Intel-; all called, if we would come to the high call- 
ligencer, entitled “ A Great Need,” the writer| ing of God, as it is in Christ Jesus. The 
truly says, “ There is in our nature that gen-' cause of the present lamentable state of so- 


eral physical love of stimulants which, under | 
certain moral conditions, yields us the 
drunkard.” Unquestionably many inherit a’ 
depraved appetite for strong drink from their | 
parents; but these are nevertheless born to 
pass from the carnal into the spiritual life or | 
second birth. God in His wisdom has made 
the attainment of this state the only condi- 


ciety is, that religion has ceased to be a life, 
and has become a profession. If we would 
stay the progress of crime, let us return to 
the path of duty, and begin to live the life 
of a disciple of Christ. teach reader of 
this resolve to do so at once, and the world’s 
reformation is advanced, and a light kindled 
which will help to dispel the darkness that 


tion in which man can enjoy complete hap- | is slowly but surely encircling us, and which 


piness and peace; and as‘the desire for hap- 
piness and peace is an implanted principle of 
of our life, we are of necessity Gaitanalls in 
search of them ; hence, if we do not fulfil the 
law of our Creator, * opening our hearts to 
the incoming and indwelling of the Spirit of 
God, “ Christ within the hope of glory,” we 
are driven by the necessities of this implant- 
ed desire to seek for it outside of ourselves 
and often in destructive stimulants. Paul 
realized this in his day, and said to the 
Ephesians, 5th chapter 18th verse, “ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit.” Coming into this 
blessed state, we will realize the revelation 
made to the apostle John, ‘ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve 
Him day and night in His temple,” (which 
is the sanctified heart of man) “and He that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them.” If then we would save our fellow- 


man and ourselves, let us first set the exam- 
le, and then exhort our brother to turn 
rom the spirit that degrades, and be filled 


will lead us down to destruction unless we 
break the fatal spell that binds us. Some 
will say that it is impossible to — these per- 
nicious habits: but this is a lacy for the 
power is given from God, if we wi {ask for 
and use it, to overcome all evil. I was a 
slave to liquor and tobacco for fifteen years, 
and have seen the day when I could smoke 
fifteen cigars, and required a glass of res 
before breakfast to steady my shatte 
nervous system. I have seen the day when 
I would have let my family suffer for the 
necessaries of life, rather than give up liquor 
and tobacco; and thought I would die if 
deprived of them. I lived to see the day 
when they brought me to orey and degra- 
dation ; but blessed be forever, I have 
been brought to my Redeemer, and can 
therefore rejoice, oe while pes i 
m t iniquity, and praise that power 
God that hath Nonared unto all i and 
which will enable every human being that is 
yet in bondage to do as I have done—quit 
them entirely ! 
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‘Some of the readers of this article will 
perhaps think as I once did, that such de- 
oo as I have alluded to will never be 

ir fate; that they have strength of mind 
to keep them from excess and from descend- 
ing so low, and laugh to scorn their friends 
and parents as they warn them of their 
danger. My dear mistaken friends, it is just 
here that you stand upon the brink of ruin; 
and unless you turn at once, you are lost. 
O, believe me, there is no hope, no safety, ex- 
cept in the power of God, the indwelling 
Christ, and to know Him, our Saviour, we 
must heed Paul’s exhortation as given in 
12th chapter Romans, which I advise you to 
read every morning. “I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
oly, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service, and be not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” | B. E. H. 
Cincinnati, 8th mo. 15th, 1871. 





WHATEVER you would not wish your 
neighbor to do to you, do it not unto him. 
This is the whole law; the rest is merely the 
exposition of it— Rabbi Hillel. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
From the Biograyhyof J. Griscom ef Burlington, N.J. 

Friends, as a Society, manifest an increas- 
ing concern for the establishment of schools 
within their own limits, and subject to their 
own control. Many of these are sufficiently 
meritorious to secure the patronage of per- 
sons of property who are not in membership 
with ue. ut how is it with the schools for 
the masses? Have we not influence and culture 
among us that might be exerted for the im- 
are of these, as it is to these we must 

ook for the diminution of our crimnal classes. 

Who that has observed the number of chil- 
dren to be found in our streets during school 
hours, can fail to be impressed with the ne- 
cessity for eae opportunities of educa- 
tion, and compulsory attendance when that 
opportunity is furnished ? 

Our public schools can never reach their 
maximum of value, until they combine in- 
dustrial with intellectual ‘instruction. The 
need of this is apparent from the number of 
adult men and women who have no occu 
tion, no trained ability for labor, therefore no 
honest means of obtaining a livelihood. Did 
the State provide for this by teaching some- 
thing that the hands could make available 
in time of need, we should have fewer de- 

upon public charity, less need of 
houses of correction, and fewer inmates in our 















penitentiaries. How needful is it then, that 
the culture and intelligence of our Society 
should be turned in this direction, that means 
and measures should pe put forth for the help 
of the helpless. We append a brief extract 
from an address by John Griscom, LL. D., 
to theSchool Board for Burlington Co., N. J., 
in which the importance of public school in- 
struction is forcibly delineated. He says: 


“T feel fully persuaded that of all the in- 


stitutions and agencies which characterize the 


most highly civilized condition of human so- 
ciety, none can at all compare with the in- 
fluence of common schools over the well- 
being and happiness of a people—none whose 
prosperity is half so essential, so indispensably 
requisite, to the sustenance and durability of 
that form of government under which we 
live; a form of government the most equita- 
ble, secure, and desirable, of all that has ever 
been tried upon earth, with an enlightened 
and virtuous population; but the most an- 
archical, insocial and oppressive, under the 


general domination of ignorance, prejudice,” 


and passion. The prosperity of the common 
district, or public school, I regard, therefore, 
as the surest test of the enlightenment of any 
district, of any country. It is the thermome- 
ter of civilization. It is the pole star of the 
philanthropist. It includes the germs of all 
the virtues that adorn humanity. It is the 
regulator of those vast energies which are 


just merging into visible existence and pow- 


er in the minds and muscles of infancy and 
youth. To keep the main spring of this em- 
bodied machinery in its proper degree of 
tension, is one of the noblest duties that man 
can fulfil towards his juvenile fellow-creatures. 
To awaken this native energy from its too 
frequent dormancy, to give it the proper 
stimulus, to open before it the just and 
noblest sphere for its exercise, to restrain it 
from every precipitous and dangerous im- 
pulsion, to exalt its views, to refine its mo- 
tives, and to clothe it, as far as human aid 
can go, with the holy attribute of love to 
aa ae ae man. 

“This is surely an en ment worthy, m 
friends, of veer best efforts, worthy of the 
best faculties which any of us can bring to 
bear upon the duty of doing all the good we 
can in our day and generation.” 





THE ability to say no in life is so valuable, . 


that it might be truly called the safe side of 
one’s character. It is almost a sure sign of a 
strong mind and a sound heart. 





MISTAKES IN LIFE, 


There is no more oe cause of repining 
and discontent in life than that found in 


looking back upon by*gone mistakes. We 


ee 
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are fond of persuading ourselves and others 
that could certain crises have been decided 
differently, our whole course in life would 
have been one of unmingled success, instead 
of the partial failure that it so frequently = 
pears. This melancholy review is not wholly 
erroneous. None can tell how weighty may 
be the results of even trifling actions, nor 
how much of the future is bound up in every- 
day decisions. 

e great error men make in this revision 
is in attributing their failures to circumstan- 
ces, instead of to character. They see the 
mistakes which lie on the surface, but fail to 
trace them back to the sources from which 
they spring. The truth is that crises are the 
oceasions for bringing out predominating 
traits ofcharacter. They are tests of the na- 
ture and qualities of the man, rather than 
causes of future success or failure. Chances 
are lost and opportunities wasted ; advisers 
ill-chosen, and disastrous speculations under- 
taken; unhappy attachments formed, and 
ill-assorted marriages contracted; but there 
is nothing properly accidental in these steps. 
They are to be regarded as the results of un- 
balanced character as much as the causes of 
future misery. The disposition of mind that 
led to these errors would, under other circum- 
stances, have led to different, but not less la- 
mentable results. 

We see this clearly in judging of others. 
We attribute their mischances without com- 
punction to the faults that we see in them, 
and sometimes even make cruel mistakes in 
the investigation ; but in reviewing our own 
course, self-loye draws a veil over our im- 
perfections, and we persuade ourselves that 
unavoidable mistakes or unfortunate circum- 
stances are the entire cause of all our mis- 
fortunes. It is true that no circumstances 
are always favorable, no training perfectly 
judicious; no friends wholly wise; yet he 
who is ever shifting the blame of his mis- 
chances upon these external causes, is the 
very man who has the most reason to trace 
them to his own inherent weakness or de- 
merits. 


It is questionable whether the habit of 


looking much at mistakes, even of our own, 
is a very profitable one. Certainly the prac- 
tice of moaning over and bewailing them, 
and charging upon them all the evils that 
afflict us is most injurious to our future course, 
and the greatest hindrance to any real im- 
provement of character. Acting from im- 
pulse and not from reason, is ove of the chief 
causes of these mistakes, and he who would 
avoid them in the future wil! submit all his 
sudden impulses to the searching and pene- 
trating ordeal of his best reason before acting 
upon them, Above all, the steady formation of 









virtuous habits, the subjection of all action to 
principle rather than policy ; the stern and 
unflinching adherence to right, as far and as 
fast as it is discovered, are the best safeguards 
against mistakes in life.— Philadelphia er, 





Tae Girt or Gop.—The water-carriers in 
Egypt, as they. bear about their bottles of 
water on their shoulders, cry, “ The gift of 
God! the gift of God!” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
. LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. 9, 
Life among the Dakotas. 
FROM MY DIARY. 
(Continued from page 403.) 

8th mo. 4th.—The sewing school to day 
numbers 22; not more than half are children; 
several of the women are widows, others 
have husbands. The larger part are 
needle-women, and are drawn to the school 
with the hope of receiving gifts. The unex- 
pected delay in giving out their annuity 
goods, works badly. It is well that the dis- 
appointment comes in warm weather; were 
it cold, there would be positive suffering. 
Not being good managers, their clothing is 
very much the worse for wear; many of 
the boys are in The old women clamor 
for under-clothing ; some will hardly be put 
off. 

Our efforts are mainly directed towards 
very small children. The material remain- 
ing on hand being more suitable for them, 
and the want of clothing greater. All work 
diligently ; one little girl only bas not learned 
how to hold her needle or wear a thimble, 
Some of the smaller girls are interested in 
making patchwork covers for sewing boxes, 
whieh I intend giving them. The older ones 
have cloth tops which they are working in 
designs of their own—their boxes will be 
larger. A box with hinges is a desirable 

ift. We find a great demand for them. 

e are finishing up sun-bonnets. It is sur- 
prising how accurately some of the women 
have run the casings; the small girls do the 
hemming. They look well, and the children 
are pleased with the prospect of having 
them. It is so desirable to get the shawls 
off their heads ; there will be little difficulty 
with the children—the trouble lies with the 
young women, who are so afraid of the ridi- 
cule of the older ones and the remarks of 
the men that few have the courage to adopt 
a more civilized covering. 

8th mo. 8th.—The little girls came in to 
school to day wearing their nice sun bonnets. 
They look so much better in them ;:we have 
them laid carefully by, to teach them neat- 
ness and order. There are among the boxes 
of things, many scraps of silks and velvets, 
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they will make pretty needle-books ; several 
of the best sewers offer to make them. As 
there is not sufficient material on hand to 
keep all busy with useful garments, we think 
it right to have the pieces put to the best ad- 
vantage. Each girl that makes one book 
for us, gets material to make one for herself. 
Maggie, our forewoman and . interpreter, is 
admirably adapted to her place; she is quiet 
and patient, is tolerably well educated in 
English, and understands cutting out and 
anata all kinds of clothing. It would be 
impossible to conduct the school without such 
assistance. Often little incidents come up 
that we wish the children to know: she is 
always ready to interpret. Stories are read 
to them, which she translates. I take occa- 
sion sometimes to tell them about the home- 
life of children where I live. They listen 
with marked attention, and think it very 
funny that they always wash and comb be- 
fore eating their breakfasts. 

15th—School very large today. The doc- 
tor turned his office into a hospital to accom- 
modaie an Indian who was bitten by a ratile- 
snake, last Third-day afternoon, so the school 
had to be adjourned for want of room. The 
man recovered, and the school, to the great 
delight of all, has been resumed. I am 
pained to learn that one cf the most promis- 
ing young women has eloped with a young 
married man. I could not have thought it 
possible for her to be led astray, and how I 
wish I could speak her language, it would 
be such a satisfaction to say to her all that 
my heart prompts. There is little hope for 
improvement until the women are made to 
see that they must be chaste to be respected. 

The arrival of my box from Philadelphia 
adds greatly to our stock of material. The 


- bundle of children’s clothing from R. H. is 


most timely. ‘The women who have little 
children are so glad to mend the garments 
that need it, and receive them as gifts. A 
number of hats sent by some of the kind- 
hearted little girls are just the things we 
wanted. One of us fixed them up from the 
seraps of ribbon, velvet and silk that were 
still on hand, and we have now the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that seven of the young 
women have nice hats of their own, which 
they evinced much delight at receiving. 

4th day, 16th —Jennie comes to iron the 
clothes washed on Second-day. She does it 
beautifully, and is a valuable woman; she 
speaks a little English. A photographer has 
been here some time taking views; very 
many of the Indians have their likenesses, 
Jennie among the rest.. It is excellent, and 
she is wonderfully pleased with her good 
looks. 

Afternoon.—I go home for a few days with 


L., who has been helping us in the school, 
The rideis very pleasant. The corn that was 
hardly in tassel when I traveled the road 
with A., is now ready for use. The Indians 
have booths erected all over the fields, where 
they remain until it is gathered, boiled and 
dried, ready to be stored away for winter 
use. We see the ears spread out over the 
tops of their lodges to dry. This appears to 
be a very easy way to harvest the green corn, 
as it saves much carrying back and forth. 
These fields are planted and hoed by several 
families, and tke product gathered by each, 
according to the amount cultivated. 

The flowers, too, are of a different kind, 
There must be acres of sunflowers; they 
grow everywhere. Small purple asters are 
just coming out. The grasses are heading ; 
some of the varieties much taller than a man ; 
where it was just mown on my former ride, a 
fine aftergrowth is ready for the scythe. 

The river is low; huge sand banks lie 
high and dry in the very middle of the 
stream. Long bars, that must be half a mile 
in extent, show how dangerous the navigation 
must be in times of bigh water. 

We pases the charming Indian home that 
appeared so beautiful, nestling among the 
trees. The clematis is doing its best to make 
it more beautiful, but the glaring sunflower 
seems bent on overshadowing everything. 
Wild grapes offer their rich purple clusters of 
tiny fruit, without stint. They and hops 
cover most of the low shrubbery. I find that 
I got my notes a little mixed up before, which 
I wish to correct. The ice-house does not 
belong to this place, but to the next one, 
which is nearer the river and not so prettily 
situated. Both belong to good and enter- 
prising men, the former being a minister of 
the Presbyterian church. I am informed by 
G. T., with whom we are riding, that the es- 
timate of the amount of wheat raised on the 
agency is much gréater than will be realized. 

19th.—The quiet of this place, the mill, is 
most grateful. I enjoy rambling over the 
hills and along the margin of the creek ; no 
other houses than the mill and the dwelling- 
house of the miller are within sight, the 
nearest being a mile distant. Flocks of little 
birds come down to the creek to wash and 
plume their tiny jackets ; wild ducks are seen 
in small numbers; soon there will be plenty. 
I return to the village in time for tea, but 
too late to send my weekly contribution to 
the Intelligencer. L. J. R. 





THE BEST SOCIETY. 

“No company, or good company,” was a 
motto given by a distinguished man to all his 
young friends. It was a motto be had always 
endeavored to follow as far as in his power, 
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and it was a very wise one. The directions 


of the Bible are many with regard to evil 
company, and all through it we are taught 
to shun such society, lest we get a snare to 
our souls, 

Another man, of high position in the world, 
made it a rule to associate with high-minded, 
intelligent men, rather than with fashionable 
idlers ; and he said he had derived more in- 
tellectual improvement from them than from 
all the books he ever read. 

Sir Fowell Buxton often spoke of the great 
benefits he had derived from his visits to the 
Gurney family. Their words and example 
stimulated him to make the most of his pow- 
ers. “It has given a color to my whole 
life,” he said. Speakin of his success at the 
University, he remarked, “I can ascribe it to 
nothing but my visits to this family, where I 
caught the infection of self-improvement.” 

Surely, if our visits have such an inftuence 
upon our characters for life, it should be a 
matter of serious importance to us in what 
families we allow ourselves to be intimate. 
Boys and girls form attachments very easily, 
and often with little forethought. In this, as 
in all things else, you should not fail to take 
advice of those who are older and wiser, and 
never, never choose for a friend one against 
whom you have been warned by those who 
dearly love you. 

There are people’ whose very presence 
seems to lift you up into a better, higher at- 
mosphere. Choose such associates whenever 
it isin your power, and the more you can 
live in their society the better, for both mind 
and heart. “ He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise ; but a companion of fools shall 
be destroyed.” — Presbyterian. 





WORK DURING MORNING HOURS. 

The author of “Piccadilly Papers,” in 
London Society, says: 

“T know a remarkably able and fertile re- 
viewer, who tells me that, though over his 
midnight oil he can lubricate articles with a 
certain sharpness and force, yet for quietly 
looking at a subject all round, and doing 
justice to all its belongings, he wanted the 
quiet morning hours. Lancelot Andrews 
says he is no true scholar who goes out of his 
house before twelve o’clock. Similarly an 
editor once told me that though his town 
contributors sent him the brightest papers, he 
always detected a peculiar mellowness and 
finish about the men who wrote in the coun- 

I knew an important crown official 
whose hours were from ten to three. He had 
to sign his name to papers; and as a great 
deal depended upon his signature, he was 
very cautious and chary how he gave it. 
After three o’clock struck, no beseeching 
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wers of suitors or solicitors could induce 
im to do a stroke of work. He would not 
contaminate the quality of his work by doing 
too much of it. He would not impair his 
rest by continuing his work. And so he ful- 
filled the duties of his office for exactly fifty 
years before he retired on full pay from the 
service of the country. And when impatient 
people blame lawyers for being slow, aad 
offices for closing punctually, and shops for 
shutting early, and, generally speaking, the 
wider adaptation of our day to periods of 
holidays and rest, they should recollect that 
these things are the lessons of experience and 
the philosophy of society and life.” 


0G Terapsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





“ Blessed are they who endure temptation, 
for they shall receive a crown of life.” Do 
not forget that our great Pattern, after He 
had had the descendings of the Holy Spirit 
upon Him in such a remarkable maaoner as 
to witness the saying, “ This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased,” had to go 
into the wilderness, and there remain forty 
days and forty nights, until He was an hun- 
gered. 


Though quietness has been mutually main- 
tained, fet 1 believe we have had communion 


—yea, thou hast often been brought near 
with a renewed sense of the excellency of af- 
fection. Oh! the preciousness of sistership in 
the truth, and when this is in measure expe- 
rienced and valued, let'us not too long defer 
or delay the duty of encouraging and strength- 
ening one another to a yet more faithful per- 
formance of the various requirements of Him 
who hath a right to the whole heart, and thus 
drawn unto Him in obedience we should be- 
come united to each other in pure and dura- 
ble affinity. : 

My portion of late has not been in fields of 
plenty—having but little energy of either 
body or mind, and those who do not work 
cannot reasonably expect to eat; yet I am 
not satisfied without seeking a little food, and 
am comforted in remembering there is- a 
blessing for the hungry. Thou mentions the 
want of evidence and qualification for the 
service before thee. ou knowest that 
before new wine is put into the vessel, it is 
not onl that the vessel should be 
emptied of its old dregs, but be rinsed that 


it may receive the pure wine, And if this 
is the preparation required, I believe it may 
be said to be going om even to the rinsing, 
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and the language felt, “how am I straight- 
ened till it be accomplished.” Yet we be- 
lieve, too, none ever found but that God was 
able for His own work, how weak soever the 
instrument may be. 








As regards thy prospects, the language of 
encouragement under a deep feeling of pa- 
rental affection is that having seen clearly in 

Se thé light thy appointed duty, thou mayest 
not let any little intervening clouds or diffi- 
culties act as a discouragement, but kee 
steadily in view the first clear pros until 
the thing required be accomplished. The 
right time will clearly appear as well as the 
duty required, and way be made even to thy 
admiration as thy eye is kept single. But, 
dear, is it any marvel that clouds should at 
times rest.on the tabernacle? So it was in 
ancient times, and so it remains ; a powerful 
evidence of being under the preparing hand 
(when those clouds are not of our own mak- 
ing), and how beautiful, how animating, how 
pone the glimpses of the sun when first 
breaking forth from under these clouds. 
Who would not suffer a little under them, 
for the abundant joy and rejoicing produced 
by the full breaking forth of these illuminating 
rays! It would not be best that we be al- 
ways basking in the sun. His rays would be 
likely to lose much of their beauty; or at 
least we would become insensible thereto. It 
is therefore in the ordering of Best Wisdom 
that day and night succeed each other. And 

do we not see that this gives life and vigor to 

: plants ; and oh, that it may to every precious 

ES pap plant, causing them to deepen in 

i eir roots, and spread their branches wide. 

I have no doubt in due time our precious 

friend —— will experience the truth of this. 
pS  _________________________________/ 
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InTEMPERANCE.—The touching personal 
experience of our correspondent, B. E. H., 
. whose communication will be found in this 
: number, reminds us to call the attention of 
our readers to the article entitled “A Great 
Need,” which will be found in No. 24. 
Though we fully unite with B. E. H. in his 
estimate of the religious aspects of the ques- 
tion, yet we must not ignore any of the minor 
agencies; fur, (quoting from the article to 
which he refers) “no such question as this 
can be dealt with merely from the spiritual 
or moral side. However honest and earnest 
we may be, we shall never lessen this sin, nor 
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even the results of this sin, until we draw 
upon our heads, as well as upon our hearts, 
for the motives of action.” 
may commend the poor enslaved inebriate to 
the “ Grace of God” as the only power that 
can liberate him, there may be many pre- 
liminary steps in which his feeble endeavors 
must be aided ; and this labor of brotherly 


love our correspondent has feelingly pointed 
out. 





Although we 


It is, we believe, generally admitted, that 


there is no vice which so paralyzes the will- 
power as drunkenness; (including in this 
term the use of opiates) so that, while hating 
the sin in his sober moments, the poor victim 
is becoming more and more powerless to 
carry out his resolutions to abstain. This, 
although a discouraging view to those in 
whom the habit has been confirmed, should 
be prominently held up to those who are in 
the occasional practice of resorting to stimu- 
lants. Let these remember that the boasted 
power of will which they confidently believe 
will keep them from going to excess, is itself 
being gradually weakened while they con- 
tinue the use of anything which will intoxi- 
cate ; and that when the danger is perceived 
to be imminent, it may be too late. 


The essay, “A Great Need,” should be 


read again and again, by all who feel,—and 
who does not,—a deep interest in the subject of 
intemperance, which is here treated of broad- 
ly, in reference to its magnitude, its compli- 
cations, and the difficulty of discovering and 
applying any general effectual remedy. The 
view taken of the deeply seated nature of the 


malady, and of the remote causes that have 
produced it, is indeed an appalling one; but © 
it must not be shrank from. If, as this 
writer suggests, the craving for strong drink 
is but the perversion of a natural bodily in- 
stinct, which leads us to desire “that which 
may be summed up in one word—health,— 
such health as comes only from the due ex- 
ercise of every faculty,” a hint is gained by 
which philanthropists, and more especially 
parents and those who have the training of 
the young, may profit. We have not yet 
discovered the art of training harmoniously 
the whole nature of a child, and yet on this 


may depend his happiness or misery in this 
world at least. 
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The daily and hourly opportunities for 
teaching children self-control, are, it is to be 
feared, too much overlooked by parents, and 
many a mother has wept over a degraded son, 
little thinking that his excesses might be 
traced to her own fond pampering and in- 





















afternoon, 9th mo. 17th, at 3 o’clock. Cars via 
Walnut St. every half hour, Some of the Com- 
mittee and other interested Friends are expected to 
be present. 


————.68———__<__ 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 





a ae ™ 9th mo. 17. Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
dulgence in his childhood. “ Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M 
# Port Wash n, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
DIED. F aes f ra am 
RUSSELL.—At Bellows Falls, Vt., on the 18th of - len fy gry 
Eighth month, 1871, Isaac D. Russell, of New York ; 


city, aged 64 years. He was one who saw the high- 
est form of truth, and loved it. 

SPENCER.—At the residence of her parents, in 
Clearfield Co., Pa., on the 28th of Eighth month, 
1871, Lavinia, daughter of Joseph M. and Lydia 
Ann Spencer, aged 20 years; a member of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting. The deceased was an ex- 
ample of piety, and had won the love and esteem of 
all who knew her. Her disease was of several 
months’ continuance, during which she was never 
known to repine at her lot; but gave ample evi- 
dence that she was prepared to enter into the man- 
sions of bliss. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 19th of Third month, 
1871, in Gwynedd, Pa., William H. Shoemaker, in 
the 42d year of his age ; and on the 8th of Seventh 
month, 1871, Ezekiel Shoemaker, in the 50th year 
of his age; members of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
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24, . . 
10th mo.1. Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“ Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 
o Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
~ Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
e Oyster Bay, L. I., 34 P.M. 
Richland, Pa., 3 P.M. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The accompanying article, published in 
the Evening Star, on the prostitution of agri- 
cultural fairs to horse-racing, gambling, drink- 
ing, &c., is worthy the attention of all those 
connected with these annual exhibitions, who 
have the good of the community at heart. 
Unless a reformation can be effected, it would 
seem to me to be inconsistent with the known 
morality of the Society of Friends for any 
member thereof 5 to endorse these im- 
moral concomitants by having anything to do 
with them while the abuses es of 
are allowed. E. E. 

“The inevitable tendency of all our agri- 
cultural fairs is to horse-racing, and 80 prom- 
inent a feature has this become with them, 
that the majority of people go there, not to 
see the implements or the stock, but the trot- 
ting. Asa result of this departure from first 

rinci fairs and cattle shows are fast 
Siwind ing down to mere jockey clubs, and in 
a few years more will be completely absorbed 
by them. Five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars are offered as a premium for the speedi- 
gg | est horse, and perhaps five or ten dollars for 
the best crop of wheat, oats or potatoes, 

“Another of the legitimate results of this 
growing taste for horse-racing is a growing 
taste for gambling and drinking. These two 
evils follow as naturally in the train of the 
other as water flows down bill. But say the 
managers, if we do not have races, we shall 
have no visitors. This is perhaps the case, 
but why not call things by their right 
names? If the daily trot is the principal at- 
traction, and the cattle, pumpkins, cabbages, 
potatoes, wheat, etc., are incidentals, vy not 
call the affair a meeting of trotting jockeys, 
and not prostitute the name and interests of 
agriculture as they have been doing?” 


CORRECTION, ¢ 

The ‘‘Annual Association of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting,”’ will 
be held on Seventh day evening preceding the 
Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Indiana. 





Wes have been requested to correct a notice which 

in our last number, respecting half-fare 

tickets to those who propose attending the approach- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting : 

Friends proposing to attend must apply in per- 
son, or by letter, (enclosing a stamp) to John Com- 
ly, No. 144 North Seventh St., Philada., and pro- 
cure a printed order issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., which will entitle them to purchase 
tickets (good from 9th mo. 19th to 10th mo. 20th) 
at the following rates and places: 


From New York to Richmond and return, $23.70 
Office No. 526 Broadway, N. Y. 
Philada. to Richmond and return, 21.00 
Office No. 838 or 901 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Baltimore and return, 
Office No. 9 N Calvert St., Baltimore. 
Harrisburg and return, Office at depot, 17.80 
Altoona and return, ? Ae 14.00 
It is important that the name and address of each 
person wishing to procure a ticket, be furnished 
whev making application for an order. ’ 





FREEDMEN. 


The Association of Friends for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen, will hold its first meeting this 
season on Fourth-day evening next, Ninth month 
20th, at 7} o’clock, at 1516 Vine St. All who feel 
an interest in the cause, and desire the maintenance 
of our School among this class of our Southern 
citizens, are urged to attend. 


Jacos M. Exxis, 
Ayng Cooper, } Clerks. 


Finst-pay Scuoon Conrerexce at Darby, First-day 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
ROME IN 1871. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

Easter this year, although so important a 
church festival, passed without any of those 
usually grand ceremonials which, through all 
former years, have made Rome the point of 
attraction to travellers of every Christian na- 
tion. The year is going on as it began. There 
is no life here, you are told; all is in such 
strange contrast to, this time last year, when 
thousands and tens of thousands filled the 
city, when the (Ecumenical Council was sit- 
ting, and had drawn hither the church dig- 
nitaries of every Christian land under the 
sun. Then Rome,you are assured, was worth 
living in; nor was the day long enough for 
the gorgeous spectacle which it exhibited. 
Then you heard spoken every language with 
which the tongue of man is acquainted, al- 
most as if another Day of Pentecost had come. 
Then Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia were here, 
walking the streets and delighting the eye 
with their quaint or magnificent attire, or as- 
tonishing the ear by the variety of their ut- 
terances. 

No, indeed, you are assured by many a 
mournful resident, Rome is not what she was. 
And wonderfully is she changed since the 
summer of last year, changed even in sadder 
ways than by the mere absence of those inter- 
esting and picturesque representatives of for- 
eign churches. Everything characteristic of 
old papal Rome is already on the wane, if 
not absolutely gone. The churches, even 
through Easter, are comparatively silent ; the 
Holy Father is never seen, nor even a red- 
legged cardinal. Good Protestant ladies de- 
= with a sigh that you see no longer those 

ear, snuffy old cardinals, driving grandly in 
their black and gilded coaches, drawn by 
those splendid black horses, down the long 
line of the Corso, or in some dingy old street, 
with palaces on either hand; you no longer 
meet them walking leisurely by twos and 
threes a mile or so on the Porta Pia road, 
whilst the old coaches come slowly after. 
All this was a beautiful bit of old Rome, 
which it is just as hard to lose sight of as it 
will be if the threatened edict is enforced, 
that the heavy, old, picturesque, half-savage, 
and yet sagacious buffaloes, with their rugged, 
ribbed horns, their melancholy eyes, their pro- 
digious strength, and untiring patience, shall 
no longer be permitted to drag blocks of mar- 
ble or travertine into the city. Of a truth, 
Rome is not what she was; there is nothing 
to attract strangers hither, and what is to be- 
come of that portion of her population which 


lives by the strangers, when they no longer 


flock hither, as they now will not ? 
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It may beso. Nevertheless, there is much 


to see and more to think about, for such as 
ourselves who-have not known Rome under 
her papal rule, and who now see her as the 
Pheenix rising with new life from the ashes 
of the past. The ages which date back be- 
yond the papal rule, and out of which it has 
in part grown, live yet in the ruins of tem- 
ples and palaces, of aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, and tombs; the martyrs of the early 
Christians fill the uncounted chambers of the 
eatacombs ; the medizval and later ages stand 
forth in the marble and gold and the bad 
taste of the gorgeous churches. The history 
of the popes is a chronicle of enormous crime, 
ambition, and impious daring, under which 
the mind of the people has become dwarfed 
and paralyzed by an effete church ceremonial 
and the slavery of enforced ignorance. But 
the ages that are advancing are of a very dif- 
ferent character, through the dawn of which 
events and figures may be discerned of a vast 
proportion, and of a os 

unknown either to classic or medieval times, 
and which no church function has alone 
power to call forth. 


uty and beneficence 


Thus, whilst silence prevails in the church- 


es,and the Holy Father, with his court of 
cardinals, shuts himself up in a voluntary se- 
clusion, which is represented to the Catholic 
world as a state of imprisonment forced upon 
him by his disobedient children, they, his 
Roman children at least, are learning a very 
useful lesson, namely, that they can do with- 


out him. Nevertheless noble and pious ladies 
weep and pray, both in public and private, 
for the Pope and for the church ; and the 
poor, seeing that there are so few strangers in 
Rome this year, and that they are deprived of 
the customary excitements of their religion, 
exclaim in sorrowful astonishment, “Alas, 
the Holy Father vouchsafes the blessing and 
consolation of the sacred functions only to 
strangers, who keep away when they please, 
and not to us, his faithful children, who are 
always here!” 

In the meantime, the Bible Society has 
opened its store in the Corso, near the very 
spot where, a few years ago, the priests made 
a bonfire of “ bad books,” and destroyed as 
such every copy of the Scriptures they could 
lay their hands on. A colporteur may be 
seen freely selling in the streets the two Tes- 
taments, Old and New, or single-copies of the 
Gospels, as tracts, for a soldo or two each. 
Your servant, if she can read, which is by no 
means generally the case, will be found read- 
ing the New Testament in her untidy kitch- 
en, leaving the dinner-things unwashed, be- 
cause,. “ Oh, signora, it is so interesting and 
beautiful in that book!” The driver of your 
carriage, too, whilst he waits for you at a 
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shop, brings from his pocket his halfpenn 
copy of St. Matthew orSt. Luke, and site at 
sorbed, perhaps by the new and divine doc- 
trine of the Sermon on the Mount, or the his- 
tory of the birth of the Saviour—whom he 
pleasantly recognizes as the blessed Bambino 
of the Ara Ceeli, the delight of his boyhood— 
that you have to rouse him as out of another 
world when you are ready to proceed. Every- 
where, sometimes in almost ludicrous ways, 
ou see how the imagery of the Bible is tak- 
ing hold of the public mind; thus the other 
day, when one of those halfpenny newspapers, 
now so eagerly read by the lower class, was 
speaking of the gallant appearance which the 
mayor of the city made when riding along 
the Corso, it described him as mounted on a 
horse, splendid as one of those in the Apoca 
lypse—no longer is the comparison drawn 
from the familiar steeds of Phidiasand Prax- 
iteles on Monte Cavallo, but from those seen 
by St. John in his vision on the Lord’s-day 
in the island of Patmos; so, again, at the 
merry artists’ festival, when Pharaoh was 
represented in al] his Egyptian grandeur, one 
of the attendants was heard explaining to his 
fellows the subject of the comic show, and his 
mind being full of the Mosaic narrative, he 
gave the whole history of the children of 
Israel in Egyptian bondage, and the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
which, though it had nothing whatever to do 
with the comedy, yet fascinated that little 
knot of listeners for halfan hour. It is very 
interesting and curious to watch the advance 
of light into this old papal darkness, and little 
incidents that are continually cropping up in 
its progress are worth detailing. Thus some 
are scandalized by hearing the Virgin Mary 


spoken of as the wife of a carpenter. They 


have ever thought of her as the Queen of 
Heaven, the Mother of God, with a crown on 
her head, her fingers covered with rings, and 
strings of pearls round her neck. Imagine 
then the apparent desecration when perhaps 
the pious, humble wife of a carpenter finds 
herself standing, as it were, on the same level 
with the Madonna, for a candle at whose 
shrine, at the corner of her own poor street, 
she has many a time given her last barjocio. 
The head and the heart need be sound, and 
the truth which is given in place of the old 
fable need come with a great leaven of love, 
if it is to fix itself in the heart and conscience 
of these people. 

_ Whilst, however, on the one hand you see 
the eager and willing grasp with which the 
new truth is caught at by great numbers of 
the people, you see, on the other, the cling- 
ing hold which the church endeavors to keep 
upon them through their educational faith. 
Thus, at the close of last year, large placards 


were attached to the doors of the church- 
es announcing that, as this was a time of » 
terrible need and affliction to the church, 
when the succor which had been looked for 
was not vouchsafed, and she seemed about to 
fall into the hands of the spoilers, she had re- 
solved to afford help to the blessed Madonna 
by raising Joseph to a somewhat higher posi- 
tion amongst the saints. Three days, there- 
fore, were named to be observed in all church- 
es to the honor of St. Joseph, who, when thus 
ropitiated, might be able, it was confidently 
lieved, to help in so serious a crisis. On 
this many a painter in Rome, both male and 
female, who gain a good livelihood by paint- 
ing pictures for the churches, received a large 
demand for St. Josephs. 

In an adjoining house to ours lives a lady 
painter of this class, and we had thas an o 

rtunity of seeing something of the work. 

verything else was at once put aside. Can- 
vases of a suitable size were placed on the 
easels, and the manufacture . Antonio, 
the good-looking middle- man-servant, 
acting frequently as the model, sat sometimes 
with the bambino in his arms, sometimes with 
a white lily in his hand, yet always with a 
wide-awake, sympathetic look in his face, ex- 
pressive of his good will. The pictures went 
on rapidly, for the artist worked early and 
late, and whenever the noonday sun shone 
out brightly, they were brought out into the 
stately old garden, amongst the fruit-laden 
orange-trees, to dry quickly. But St. Jose 
has not been able as yet to prop up the 
church, the foundations of which are sapped 
on all sides. The Italian Waldensers preach 
every Sunday in an upper chamber, where 
on week-days an energetic American lady has 
commenced a Kindergarten school, with the 
greatest possible success. , 

Other Protestant ladies have established a 
créche, or nursery, to relieve the poor work- 
ing women of the care and anxiety of their 
infants, a very needful institution, as many 
women act as servants, or are otherwise en- 
gaged away from homeduring the day. For 
this purpose these ladies have taken a large 
airy room, at the back of a good house in 
the Via Tritone, where .a cheerful, motherly 
woman has, at the present time, nine little 
ones of about two years old under her charge. 
All are clean and neatly d . The room 
is well-supplied with wicker-cradles and little 
chairs, but as yet the walls are bare of pic- 
tures, and the children want toys. The few 
they have were the gift of an English lady, 
who, having bought a ticket in one of the 
tombolas, en lottbdln which are the fas- 
cination and often rain of the people here, won 
a small quantity of toys, which she Wisely sent 
here, and thus made many little heart s h 
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The care and early education of the chil- 
dren is the wisest step which a philanthropist 
can take in Rome. children are bright 
and wonderfully quick ; but apparently many, 
even at the age of ten or twelve, have not 
the slightest religious knowledge. They, 
however, catch up and comprehend all the 
simple, beautiful teachings which are new 
opening to them, their bright eyes flashing 
with delight, and their facile, eloquent fingers 
canine every new or attractive idea, 
with a grace and an expression unknown to 
the slower northern intellect. 

One of the most important features of the 
new movement is the opening of secular 
schools, removing the rising generation out 
of the hands of the priests, which is now not 
only being done by private benevolence, but 
very effectively by the Italian Government, 
which has taken 
the great building of the Jesuit school, the 
Collegio Romano, and applied it to this pur- 
pose. The English, American, and Scotch 
churches also, hitherto forbidden to worship 


within the city, and with their cluster of 


chapels outside the walls, within a stone’s 
throw of the Porta del Popolo, are now an 


ticipating, with the greatest satisfaction, the 
erection of their own places of worship, cathe- 
itself, 


drals it may be, within the old cit 
Prince Humbert having assured the hiolain 
of the American church, when speaking with 
him on the subject, that there weal be, 


henceforth, liberty of conscience in Rome. 
* * * * * * 


There are in Rome two great factions, 


which may appropriately be described as the 


wn and the Town. The Gown, as we have 
said, with the Pope at its head, has for the 


present withdrawn in anger, and withholds 
ublic and the people 


everything from the 
which has hitherto lulled rather than occu- 
ied their minds, and given variety to their 
ives. The Town, on the other hand, with 
the Italian Government at its head, has pre- 
sented its old-established amusements and ob- 
servances in the most attractive way possible, 
the public doing its part, at the same time, 
with its whole heart. Thus the carnival was 
the gayest that has been known for years. 
The weather was glorious, and the whole town 
ve itself up with the utmost abandon to the 
un of the time, and even the wisest and grav- 
est of Englishmen could not resist its spirit. 
Fortunately a Roman crowd is good-tem- 
pered; it takes a joke and pays it back in 
the best spirit in the world. Tens of thou- 
sands may be massed together without rude- 
‘ness gr impatience. So it was for those eight 
days on the Corso. People said, after the 
first or second day, that it would be impossi- 
ble to keep up this good tempered folly for a 


possession of a portion of 





whole week. But they who said so were 


strangers to the Roman people of 1871. It 


was kept up, and as the days wore on each 


increased in merriment, and even in beauty, 
spite of all the prevailing nonsense and buf- 
oonery. 


- It might be supposed that on an occasion 


of this kind, when there seems to be no law 


but that of mirth, and when such strong po- 
litical and party feeling existed, that some 


outbreak must happen which would lead to 
disturbance, if not 


loodshed. But nothing 
of the kind occurred, although the popular 
mind expressed itself in one or two instances 
without disguise. For instance, one proces- 
sion, extremely well got up, and which passed 
through some of the principal parts of the 
town Sehiee entering the Corso, was a bur- 
lesque representation of the so-much-talked-of 
crusade in aid of the Pope. A second repre- 
sented the funeral procession of the Defunct 
Temporal Power of the Church. Both of 
these gave, of course, great offence to the 
Vatican party, and were reported with much 
exaggeration in the Catholic papers, espe- 
cially the latter, on the pretence that it was 
intended to represent and ridicule the death 
and burial of Pio Nono himself. But they 
caused no disturbance * * * * 

Palm Sunday came, and those curious ar- 
tificial wands, woven and plaited of bleached 
reeds, grown and prepared at a distance, by 
a family which has enjoyed for generations 
the exclusive monopoly of their manufacture, 
were brought into Rome—curious pale gold- 
colored wands, from six feet high for the car- 
dinals, down to those of eight or ten inches 
for the small boys of the chapel, or for the 
poor who may bring them to be blessed. 

But of the Easter services in St. Peters, 
stripped of all their splendor, and thus made 
of very little account, I will say nothing, as 
all the world is familiar with them in books, 
if not otherwise, in their perfected form ; for 
although they might thus, denuded of their 
usual attractions, be remarkable as tokens of 
the state of the present feeling in the Roman 
church, they would be tedious to the general 
reader. Of the service in St. John Lateran 
on Easter Eve, however, I may be allowed 
to say something. 

It is on this day that the Jews, Turks, in- 
fidels, and heretics converted during the 
year to Christianity receive public baptism 
in the baptistery of Constantine, attached 
to this beautiful old church; and when it 
has, perhaps maliciously, been said that the 
same old Jew comes up year after year for 
the ceremony. No one, however, on this oc- 
casion appeared ; a little child only, neither 
of Hebrew nor heathen parentage, received the 
honor of baptism, after the annual ceremony 
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of the blessing of the font. Then returning 
to the church, the ordination of priests, pe- 
culiar to this day and to this church, com- 
menced, 

Every order of church servitor seems to be 
prepared and ordained for his office, and the 
ceremony was long commencing with the 
order of thurifers, acolytes, and all the rest, 
some classes of whom knelt to the aged offi- 
ciating cardinal-vicar, who with a pair of 
scissors snipped off a portion of hair, in an- 
ticipation of the tonsure, and in token that 
henceforth all pride of outward appearance 
must cease. Still, the most extraordinary 
feature of the day was presented by the whole 
body of candidates for sacred oie to the 
number of about seventy, all habited in white 
flowing garments, prostrating themselves on 
the bare marble pavement before the altar, 
lying at their whole length, with their faces 
downward, row after row of white figures, 


only perceptibly men by the dark back of 


the head and the black feet, the shoe-soles 
regularly two and two, faciog outwards. 
All taking their places, side by side, as they 


entered, dropped to their knees; then, as if 


the whole floor had been measured out for 
the purpose, and perhaps it had, fell forward, 
and extending their feet lay in white sym- 
metrical order, every fold of their garments 
epgenents uniform throughout. The perfect 
order suggested even a previous rehearsal ; 
one man only, apparently thinking about 
the effect he produced, seemed anxious, con- 
sidering that, like Saul, he was taller thao 
his fellows, that his white garments should 
reach to his heels. He therefore tried to ad- 
just them, but after all a pair of black ankles 
showed below. Here they lay, motionless as 
marble effigies, and it was difficult to say 
what exactly was the effect produced on our 
minds by the spectacle. Some admiration, 
perhaps, for the submissive obedience which 
prostrated them thus, mixed with a pity for 
the abject state of mind of which it was a 
type, and no slight sense of the absurd and 
ridiculous. 

For twenty minutes at least this immovable 
prostration must have continued, during 
which the offices of the service went on; then 
rising to their feet they broke off into parties, 
and sub-deacons, deacons, and priests received 
their various vestments, which were assumed 
kneeling, at the feet of the cardinal-vicar, 
with much ceremony; and when all were 
duly ordained, marked with the sign of the 
cross, and had received the kiss and benedic- 
tion, they partook of the sacrament, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 

Easter Day, the greatest day in the whole 
Christian year, _ off without any of the 
usual distinguishing f 
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the populace by the Pope, no illumination of 
the dome of St. Peter's. Indeed, as the Holy 
Father no longer considered it necessary to 
celebrate Easter by the usual display of fire- 
works, the municipality declined doing their 
part as in ordinary years, although they had 
commenced their preparations weeks before ; 
now, however, they resolved to defer their 
demonstration to the 21st of April, the birth- 
ore Rome 2,626 years ago, when the giran- 


should blaze forth to symbolize the light, 


and the liberty, and the knowledge that Rome 
conveyed in the days of her legitimate tem- 
poral power. So the great birthday of Rome 
—the old queen of law, order, and civilization 
—was kept, and everybody, exceptin 
Neri, or black 


the 
arty attached tothe Po 

made a grand holiday. Flags waved, the 
National Guard put on its uniform, music 
sounded in the air, and from fifty toa hun- 
dred thousand people, it is said, thronged the 
Piazza del Popolo to see the wonderful dis- 
play, which was worthy of the fame of Roman 

reworks. 

So Easter closed in this year of grace 1871, 
though properly speaking the girandola took 
place ten days later, and such an Easter as 
this has never been known in Rome. Buta 
great era is at hand. The temporal power of 
the Pope has received its death-blow. The 
miracle which was expected to restore it has 
not taken place, and St. Joseph seems as pow- 
erless to help for this purpose as the Virgin 
Mary herself. The spiritual power is also on 
the wane. The Italians are beginning to 
think and act for themselves, and even to 
sympathize with Signor Morelli Salvatore in 
his sentiments uttered recently in the parlia- 
ment at Florence, that “the Government 
must guarantee the liberation of Italy by 
means of a sound and universal education of 
its women. Educate them properly,” said 
the honorable member, “and they will be- 
come the first educators of their children. 
Teach them to give their children souls as 
well as bodies ; then you will soon neither re- 
quire soldiers nor the Pope.” 





FORGIVENESS. 


My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong ; 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow men, 

One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 
Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, , 
Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave. 


. — Whittier. 
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THE MASTER. 


Waiting for Him in the darkness, 

Watching for Him in the light ; 
Listening to catch His orders 

In the very midat of the fight. 
Seeing His slightest signal, 

Across the heads of the throng, 
Hearing His faintest whisper 

Above earth’s loudest song : 
Dwelling beneath His shadow, 

In the burden and heat of the day, 
Looking for His appearing, 

As the hours wear fast away. 
Shining—to give Him glory; 

Working—to praise His name ; 
Bearing with Him the suffering, 

Bearing for Him the shame. 


Art thou afraid to trust Him, 
Seeming so far away ? 
Wherefore then not keep closer, 
Clore, as He says we may? 
Why then not walk beside Him, 
Holding His blessed hand? 
Patiently walking onward, 
All through the weary land ? 
Passing safe through the mazes, 
The tangle of grief and care, 
Safe through the blossoming garden, 
Where only the world looks fair ; 
Crossing with Him the chasm 
As it were by a single thread ; 
Fording with Him the river, 
Christ leading as He hath led. 


Then, up the heights of glory, 
Unfollowed by death or sin, 

Swift through the pearl-white portal 
Thy feet may enter in. 

Into the realm of music, 
Where not a note will jar ; 

Into the clime of sweetness, 
Which not a breath will mar; 

Where sighs are a)l out of hearing, 
And tears are all out of sight, 

And the shadows of earth are forgotten 
In the heaven which bas no night. 


—Adelaide Newton. 


tr 
ART AND NATURE. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I entered a ducal palace— 
A palace stately and old ! 
Its vast saloons were glowing 
With marble, and rich with gold. 


On the tables, in tender mosaic, 
Were marvellous fruits and flowers ; 

On the walls were Poussin’s landscapes, 
With their sunshine and shaded bowers. 


And in the vase before me 
Were roses white and red ; 

I stooped to welcome their fragrance, 
But found them waxen and dead. 


Then forth from the lofty window, 
I stepped into living green ; 

Where the stone-pines stcod around me, 
With flowery shrubs between. 


And I said, *‘ Take the costly splendor— 
Take the wonderful triumphs of art ; 
But give me living Nature 
Which speaks to my soul and heart. 


** These works of man are noble, 
In each fair Italian town; 
But God’s are wherever the sun goes up, 
Or the shades of night come down.” 


Let wise men, on the anvils 
Of study, fashion out truth ; 

But religion is sent to each humble soul, 
With its word for age and youth. 


God comes in silent blessings, 
Like dew and rain from above, 
In whatever place a pure heart longs 
For goodness and light and love. 
—Old and New. 
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STIMULANTS, 


Pure air is a well known stimulant, though, 
like light, it would hardly be looked upon as 
such, were we in the city not constantly in 
our every-day existence in a certain lack of 
supply, so that to us, and more particularly 
to those living in crowded rooms and streets, 
a week or two in the pure air of the country 
becomes the most powerful stimulus to the 
restoration of health; hence the extreme 
value of country hospitals for the reception 
of those in whom impure air has produced 
disease or in whom the shock of an accident 
or surgical operation cannot be recovered 
from without the stimulus of purer air than 
can be found even in our well-ventilated city 
hospitals. 

he air of elevated regions is more truly 
stimulant, producing its effect, no doubt, by 
quickening and deepening the respiration, 
and hastening the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, brain and other organs. 
The effect of mountain air is to exhilarate the 
spirits, and induce a feeling of buoyancy and 
strength which is most pleasurable. In ordi- 
nary conditions of health, apart from any 
special call upon the vital energies, in per- 
sons taking a reasonable amount of mental 
and physical exercise, and enjoying an equally 
reasonable amount of rest, there is no actual 
necessity for taking stimulants of any kind; 
but, in civilized countries, it is so universally 
customary to take stimulants in more or less 
moderate quantities, that it is now looked 
upon as a natural habit. 

There is no habit which is so disposed to 
grow upon one as that of drinking. Even 
water-drinking, apparently so harmless, be- 
comes, with some people, a most pernicious 
habit ; they cannot exert themselves in any 
way without drinking water; they are regu- 
larly in the habit of drinking many glasses of 
water daily between meals. This habit is an 
injurious one; it greatly weakens digestive 
power, hastens waste, and very probably tends 
to produce corpulency. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, water-drinking is far less frequent a 
habit than beer-drinking, which, in quanti- 
ties very far short of intoxication, is much 
more injurious. By water-drinking we dilute 
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our tissues, by beer-drinking we contaminate 
them! yet how very common it is to meet 
with people who never miss the opportunity 
of taking a glass of beer—independently of 
that which they take at mealtime! Whena 
train stops, or a coach changes horses, they 
rush to the counter; at races, fairs, cricket 
matches, they take sundry glasses. 

We constantly meet such men; they are 
what is called temperate, frequently highly 
industrious and intellectual. The physician 
often meets them : they come under his notice 
at about middle age, miserable hypochon- 
driacs, suffering from all varieties of indiges- 
tion, gout, and liver disorders, and would be 
astonished to know that years have been 
taken off their lives principally by the effects 
of a habit they have acquired so gradually 
and regard so lightly. 

A still more dangerous habit than the last, 
acquired in the same gradual manner, and in- 
dulged in often with the same ignorance of 
its results, is that of taking small quantities 
of spirits, either “ neat” or with a little water, 
at intervals during the day—what is vulgarly 
called “nipping.” This babit is most common 
with coach drivers, hackmen and conductors. 
They are not drunkards, though in too many 
instances they ultimately become so. 

We have often sat by the side of the driver 
of a coach, a merry fellow well known all 
along the road, exchanging a word or a joke 
with every one. He stops some five or six 
times in a course of fifleen miles, and usually 
has a small glass of spirits each time ; he com- 
monly calls for a glass of gin and water, cold, 
with a defiant —— on the last word, as 
much as tosay, “I’m none of your fiery liquor 
drinkers.” Poor fellow! he is irremediably 
damaging his health as surely as if he chose 
the most ardent liquor distilled, but perhaps 
more slowly. The physician again meets 
these men, they die in hospitals of liver and 
kidney diseases. The immediate, or at least 
the primary reason for indulging in this habit 
is the false idea that “ it keeps the cold out,” 
whereas it has been proved over and over 
again that spirits, though they openy 
cause a sensation of warmth, actually lower 
temperature, and hence it is that the unlucky 
“ nippers” have so often to renew their stimu- 
lant. This habit is also largely indulged in 
by women, and becomes even more fatal to 
them than it does to men. - 

We have’ too frequently seen the miseries 
of debasement, disease and untimely death 
brought on by this habit, not to feel a respon- 
sibility in dealing with the topic. A very few 
words wil] suffice upon the effects of alcohol 
taken in intoxicating quantities. Intoxica- 
tion is a temporary insanity, which is in itself 


crimina!, inasmuch as it is voluntarily in-| joy. 
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duced ; hence it is regarded in law as no ex- 
tenuation of crime; it is “a derangement of 
the functions of the mind, and as these are in 
some way connected with those of the brain, 
it seems probable that it is by acting on this 
organ that spirits when taken into the stom- 
ach occasion death.” Drunkards often be- 
come seized with a peculiar delirium, called 
delirium tremens, from the nervous agitation 
with which it is accompanied. We will not 
pause to describe this terrible discase, which 
often terminates in sudden death, 

Numerous cases of spontaneous combustion 
have been placed on record, and are firmly 
believed in by many; some have even been 
described with great minuteness; and an emi- 
nent Italian physician and medical jurist re- 
lates the pees which occur in this ac- 
cident. There is no doubt that corpulent 
spirit drinkers are unusually combustible, 
and might be more readily set on fire than 
others ; but there is no evidence to prove that 
they could ever catch fire spontaneously. 

One of the effects of alcohol is to diminish 
the tissue change going on naturally in the 
body ; and it might be argued that this effect 
can only be salutary and useful in persons 
who work hard and have but scanty food. 
This is an important use of alcohol as a drug 
in some exhausting disorders of short dura- 
tion, from which, by keeping the patient 
alive for a short time longer, he is enabled to 
recover, while if stimulants are withheld, he 
must die exhausted before the complaint in 
its natural course has worked itself out; but 
we are here guided by a definite knowledge of 
the natural course of acute diseases, ar by 
alcohol sustain the patient, and, as it were, 
restrain the ravages of the fire within certain 
limits compatible with life, until it has burnt 
itself out.— Good Health. 





AT NIGHTFALL. 

When in the evening’s solitude, 

My thought has leisure to be free, 
The purer life, the higher mood, 

The nobler purpose wakes in me. 
But, in the cares that through the day 

Constrain the mind from hour to hour, 
The nobler purpose fades away, 

Grows faint, and loses all its power. 
So some pure star's excelling ray, 

With ail the beauty of its light, 
Is hidden by the glare of day, 

And only shines with fall of night. 

— Chambers’ Journal, 





SYDNEY oe penne it asa rule, 
to try to make at least one person ha 
every day, and adds the calculation: Ta } 
ten years, and -you will have made 3,650 

ersons happy, or brightened a small town, 
y your contribution to the fund of general 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 





. 1870. 1871. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours... «-+--.000| 12days.| 17 days. 
Rain all or nearly allday..... 0 ‘ Qo « 
Cloudy, without storms...... 6 1 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 13 18 se 
31“ | 31 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, oe 
=> BTC. 
1870, 1871. 





Ran during the month, do.| 5.11 in. 
Dzatus during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 
for Cah YeOar......c0e.cceseeee 1556 
Average of the mean temperature of 8th 
month for the past eighty two years....|73.21 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1863) ......0s-ss++serersie- 79.50 *¢ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1816),..-....- s.s-ss0-se0ee 66.00 ** 
SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three summer 
months of 1870, . . . - 78.88 deg. 
Mean temperature of the three summer 
months of 1871, edyje - (« 76,66 * 






Average of the summer temperatures for 

the past 82 years, eS ee 
Highest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1870, $ os 378.88 ** 
Lowest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, the memorable 1816, 66.00 ‘ 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 








1870. 1871. 
Totals for the first six months 
of each year, 25.43 inch. 21.32 inch. 
Seventh month, 3.94 *‘ 6.81 “ 
Eighth month, §.11 * §.97 * 
’ Totals $4.48 “ 34.10 * 


Of the 5.97 inches of rain noted above as having 
fallen duritig the entire month under review, 3.92 
inches of it fell during the early part of the morn. 
ing, evening and night of the 25th. 

A word or two as to the deaths in this city—the 
following being a comparative view for the first 8 
months of the-two years noted: 








1870. 1871. 

First month, 1287 1154 
Second month, 1348 1167 
Third month, 1425 1169 
Fourth month, 1655* 1365* 
Fifth month, 1352 977 
Sixth month, 1140 1211 
Seventh month, 2340* 1985* 
Eighth month, * 1556 1300 
Totals, 12,103 10,328 


This acoount is compiled from the reports made 
by the Board of Health from week to week, and 
from which no deduction is made for those ‘‘ from 


the country.”” All marked thus (*) have had jive 
weeks, counted for the current month. The large 
aggregate decrease is a very gratifying fact—while 
it will be observed that in but one month of this year 
(the Seventh), was there any increase over last. 

As to temperatures—the figures speak for them- 
selves—not very much variation from last year, 
both it and the present having been considerably in 
excess of the average for the past eighty-two years. 

Our ‘‘ Santee Agency” ent gave us 
early last month the following figures for the pre- 
ceding month, which the curious in such matters 
can compare with our Philadelphia temperatures : 
Average temperature, * 74.96 deg. 
Highest mean for any one day, 87.33 * 
Highest point attained during any one 


day, 95.00 * 
Lowest point attained during any one 
day 61.00 * 


’ 
Amount of rain during any one day, 2.02 inch 

Although we have had several severe rain storms 
doimg much damage, this section of country con- 
tinues to be highly favored in being spared those 
terrible tornadoes that have visited so many locaii- 
ties. 

Du ing the first of these heavy storms alluded to 
the lightning struck the iron works of I. P. Morris 
& Co., causing, it is said, a loss of some $60,000. 
A number of other buildings, barns, &c., were 
struck, doing more or less damage; amongst others 
the steeple on the church at Oxford and Twentieth 
streets was entirely destroyed and the building con- 
siderably injured. The lower part of Montgomery 
and upper portion of Philadelphia counties also suf- 
fered severely. 

Our “‘ clippings’’ have been quite profuse for the 
month, but we only give the following : 

‘*Merzor.—On the evening of the 15th, about 
half past seven o’olock, a brilliant meteor was ob- 
served to shoot through the northern heavens. Its 
color varied—first being blue, then red, and finally 
yellow. When it fell it appeared to break into 
fragments.”” J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 24, 1871. 

a 


ITEMS. . 

Stavery 1x Brazi.—The foreign papers bring ac- 
counts of the debate in the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies on the bill abolishing slavery. After a 
long and avimated debate, lasting for twelve days, 
the first article of the bill, which declared that al! 
children hereafter born should be free, passed by a 
majority of 62 to 37 votes. It is believed that the 
bill abolishing slavery, as introduced by the Minis - 
try, will pass the Chamber of Deputies unless the 
opposition succeeds in prolonging the discussion 
beyond the date appointed by law for adjourning 
sine die, 

Tas last census shows that there are in the 
United States 134 cities, containing a population of 
10,000 or more. Seven of these cities exceed 250,- 
000, and seven have more than 100,000 and less 
than 250,000. There are eleven cities having from 
50,000 to 100,000, seven from 40,000 to 50,000, 
twelve from 30,000 to 40,000, twenty-two from 20,- 
000 to 30,000, and sixty-six from 10,000 to 20 000. 


Ture heavy golden vases were lately found at 
Pompeii, in the middle of a street, only a few feet 
under the ground. It is believed that they were 
carried by priests in procession to propitiate the 
gods, and that the bearers were killed while moving 
through the streets. 

Tux product of the Lake Superior mines for 1871 
is estimated at not less than 1,250,000 tons. 





FRIEFX D8’ 


S, W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. 


We have just received two lots of 


TAMARTINES 


In Dark Brown and Modes. 


Also, another choice lot of those very desirable 


PINE APPLE GRENADINES. 


Closing out a large assortment of neat 


LAWNS, 


at reduced prices. 


Call and See Them. 
STOKES & WOOD. 


TO RENT 
To asmall family, part of the large house No. 
1609 Girard Avenue. Apply to the owner, living on 
the premises. Good reference required. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 

OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL 

PHRLOSOPHIOAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical aoa, Drawing In- 


struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying | - M 


Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c, 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each ees 
Part 1 1 Mathematical Instraments, po pages. 
107 
3. ‘Magic Lanterns, 88 
‘as 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 
y 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53f Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities:for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
erder on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


oa ‘ec 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, ; 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 


direct from Paria a lot of - 
MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 


For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 


. This very scarce and desirabie article is superior 
to any he has had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and oo Silk Cashmere Shawls, 

at reduced p 

7-8, 6-4 and Peet plain Silk Shawls. 
Plain ‘and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, w mote and drab India Shawls, reduced to 


$1.75 
me Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 874 


to $1.00. 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 


At tly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


$15 to $30. 
701 ARCH STREET, 
518 ly.s T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


JUST. ISSYED 
ae 


— 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By E. W. Comprising 
selected and pieces suited for children. 
Price 50 cts. 


535 Broadway, N.Y. | Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINES. By 5. M. Janney. 


Will soon be oF 
F ” ALMANACS FOR 1872. 
For sale by 
T. BE. Chapman, 701 Arch St. 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 
Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N, Y, 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 
0, ° Mavedos, Ni N. ¥. 


818 et Bits, Witmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, Weat iy a 
Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Levi K. Brown, weg Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Robt. Hatton, Selma, Ohio. 
Benj. E. Hopkins, 313 W, Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Liberty, Iowa. 

Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 

Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 

‘Lewis Palmer, Copcordville, Pa. 3 
S. Mickle Ogden,. Upper Greenwich, BRS Y 














FRIENDS’ INT 


Gducational, 


‘Moorestown Boarding School for Females. 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 
1871. For Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Maplewood institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,” is conducted 


by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 


Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 
Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 


lonee Shortlid * aaa Michener 
Barclay Koigh ” 


The success of this Teecicatlons under its present | gor 


arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long peeded in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 


18th, 1871. 
For Catalogue, address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
715 3m Concordville, Pa. 


Eroildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., 


This Institution, which has cae ‘io successful 
operation for the last seventeen will com- 
mence its next session on the 2dcf Tenth month | 
next. Thorough snd careful inet: .ction will be 
given in every department. Terms, $85 per session 
of twenty weeks. 
address the Princi 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 
$5. 2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
— Ulassical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

, ay BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY 
Adapted to Schools and Colleges, continued weekly 
from Tenth to Fifth month. For farther particulars, 
address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences, Philadelphia. 


or circulars and full particulars | g95_4¢, 


ELLIGENCER. 


oo i Se 
‘EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


A Friends’ Schoo), on Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 

Six teachers are usually employed. Mary D. 
Wheelwright will continue instruction in Vocal and 
Inustrnmental Music. Martha N. Hathaway, a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Holyoke, Mass., will have charge of the 
Mathematical and Classical Department. 
Boarding & Tuition in English $4 per week. 

Inquire for Circular of E, T. SWAYNE, 

Principal and Proprietor. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for stucents of both sexes, un- 
the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will comumeuce its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &c., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. Y. 


The Fourth annual session will begin 9th month 
12th, 1871. $60.00 for board, washing and tuition, 
per term of thirteen weeks. For Catalogues ad- 


: T. D. SMEDLEY, Principal, 
Eiston, Washington County, N. Y. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Del. Co., Pa., 


For Boys and Girls. 
Sa The next term begins on September 4th. For 


Ciroulars, address” ~ 
819 ly, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


225.17) CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A.M., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effort having b-en spared to render the Institu- 


WEST OF ENGLAND KERSEYS, |sccsrstschs cevsct e.meeistsmoe 


60 inches wide, and wool-dyed. 
Light and dark shades of our 


OWN IMPORTATION, 
And selected expressly for 


pupils in their studies. 
The Pall Fenn of 20 weeks will begin 9th month 
llth, 1871. 
For Circulars, &c., address 
JEHU LIPPINCOTT, 
819 tfn. Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL, 


Overcoats Suits} s..»tetutrom tay see mini 


For FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


llth. The 
Principals. will be pleased to consult with parents 


Seen aes sates a 
SHARPLESS & SON Fe For catalogue, address ‘Kastburn & Moore, 112 & 
NW. oor, Chestnut and 8th Ste,, | 124 Nort: Ninth GEORGE EASTBUBN, M. A., 


r, PHILADELPHIA. 
916 4t eow. 


JOHN G. MOORE, a 2. 








